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Ata Meeting for Sufferings held by adjournment 
at Providence, the 24th of 3d mo., 1863. 


In seasons of adversity and trial it becomes 
‘brethren to sympathize one with another; to 
ray one for another ; and so far as may be to 
beat the burdens one of another and thus “ ful- 
fil the law of Christ.” 

Assembled as we now are, and engaged, in this 
time of calamity, when the desolating scourge of 
war is upon our country, to know what is re- 
quired at our hands, we have felt drawn in much 
tenderness towards our beloved fellow members 
of this Yearly Meeting, with fervent desires to 
strengthen them to be steadfast and immovable 
in doing the work of the Lord, and in obeying 
the teaching and precepts of the blessed Saviour, 
of Him at whose advent a multitude of the hea- 
venly host praised God, “saying, Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” In these heavenly strains was 
the birth of Christ celebrated by the angels. 
To establish peace on earth was one of the pur- 
poses for which he left the bosom of the Father ; 
took upon Him the form of a servant and dwelt 
among men. In all his teachings and in all the 
declarations of the glad tidings both by inspired 
men and by angels, peace, peace is proclaimed. 

For our present object it may not be necessa- 
ry for us to recite the full and explicit com- 
mands, by which asa religious Society we have 


ever felt bound unequivocally to bear our testi- |. 


mony against all war, under whatever provoca- 
tion or temptation; and in support thereof 
much suffering has been endured ; many sacri- 
fices have been made ; many afflictions have been 


borne by our forefathers in the Truth—but the 
Lord delivered out of them all. 

Tn our own favored land in time past, liberty 
of conscience, with little exception, has been 
held sacred by our legislators, and few of our 
members of the present generation have suffer- 
ed either in person or estate on’ account of our 
Christian principles. . It is possible that in our 
entire freedom we have not all of us always been 
so consistent in maintaining, so concerned in 
upholding this testimony before our fellow-men ; 
so engaged that our light should shine in their 
presence, as to produce conviction on their minds 
of the depth and sacredness of this vital testi- 
mony in our hearts. We have not, perhaps, al- 
ways shown that our trust for preservation was 
placed on the Lord Almighty, and not on the 
strength of man—and it may be that we shall 
yet be required to suffer for Christ’s sake in the 
support of peace. But will we shrink from 
suffering, if thereby we maintain a conscience 
void of offence toward God and man? 

We tenderly entreat and exhort our dear 
young men, not to violate or disregard a consci- 
entious scruple. Trust in God—He is a present 
help in time of need. They who love Him 
never yet sought His face in vain. His name 
is a strong tower into which all these may run 
and find safety. Even if assailed, be courteous 
to all, and manifest a meek and quiet spirit with 
that love which becomés followers of Jesus; and 
thus you may turn away all wrath and bring re- 
vilers to serious reflection, and peradventure be 
instrumental in winning them to Christ. Avoid 
all contention and excitement and all unprofita- 
ble discussion of the measures adopted by the 
Rulers of our nation now in power. While you 
love your country, and are ready to relieve the 
sufferings of our fellow men, by every Christian 
means in your power, you may best promote 
your country’s good by putting up your prayers 
for its preservation and for the restoration of 
peace within all its bordefs. 

And our elder brethren we entreat to watch 
over the younger in tender love. Keep near 
them. Counsel them for | oe Endeavor to 
lighten their burdens should they be involved in 
trials. Remind them of the sure promises of 
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God to all that put their trust in Him. Go 
with them into suffering, if suffering should be 
their lot. Let it be seen of all men that the 
love of Christ binds us together. 

While we believe it right for us thus to ex- 
press our feelings and our deep concern, and to 
‘exhort all to unswerving faithfulness, we are 
comforted with am abiding faith that we shall 
not be tried beyond what we are able to bear, 
but that a way of escape and relief will be pro- 
vided by Him, who hath power to turn the hearts 
of the children of men as one turneth the water 
course in his field, and who is most honored 
when most trusted—best pleased when best 
obeyed. 

The Clerk is requested to have three thous- 
and copies of the foregoing Minute printed, and 
furnished to the meetings and members of this 
Yearly Meeting. 

Samvuet Boyce, Clerk. 


From the English Annual Monitor. 
Tuomas PumpHREY, of Ackworth, a Minister, 
died 7th month 31st 1862, aged 60 years. 


In attempting to portray, for tlie instruction 
and encouragement of others, the lives and ser- 
vices of those who, in private and public life, 
have sought to approve themselves servants of 
Christ, it is difficult to avoid the appearance of 
‘ eulogium. This difficulty presents itself in offer- 
ing to our readers some account of our late be- 
loved friend Thomas Pumphrey. We can un- 
hesitatingly say that to no one would any ap- 
pearance of eulogy have been more distasteful 
than to himself. Few were more aware of, or were 
more ready to admit, the many infirmities of 
flesh and spirit with which he was tried—the 
evils of his nature with which he had to contend 
—that it was by Divine grace alone, he was en- 
abled in any degree to exemplify the Christian : 
—few were more deeply sensible that at the 
best we are but unprofitable servants. 

Thomas Pumphrey was born in the city of 
Worcester on the 10th of the Sixth month, 
1802. He had the espéeial privilege of pious 
parents. Though only three and a half years 
old at the time of his mother’s death, veneration 
for her memory was a life-long sentiment with 
him. He said he had never once failed to re- 
member the anniversary of her decease. His 
earliest abiding religious impressions were re- 
ceived when about eight years of age, on the 
occasion of his reading the account of his 
mother in the tenth volume of “ Piety Promo- 
ted.” He had opened the parcel of books and 
read the narrative, appearing tode deeply af- 
fected, and being asked what was the matter, 
he could only reply—‘ The books are come.” 
His mother died at the comparatively early 
age of thirty-nine, having been a Minister 
fifteen years. One who knew Thomas Pum- 
phrey as a school-boy, companion, relative, and 
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friend, testifies to his unblemished character, 
his conscientious walk, and the influence for 
good derived from his early friendship. 

On leaving Ackworth he was for some time at 
Joel Lean’s school, at Fishponds, near Bristol, 
where his literary attainments were carried be- 
yond the range of the Ackworth education of 
that day. On leaving school he was employed 
in his father’s business, that of a glover—then 
the staple trade of Worcester. Not less than 
to the memory of his beloved mother, was he 
indebted to the example and training, and all 
the happy influences of home, exercised by his 
father. Few men mingled more than he with 
his fellow-men in the business of commercial 
life, and but few have exemplified, as he did, es- 
pecially in the commercial room, as well as in 
other business imtercourse, the consistent Chris- 
tian. Cheerfulness was his marked character- 
istic. This adorning of piety was largely pos- 
sessed by his son. Thomas Pumphrey’s elder 
brother, Samuel, was also a bright example of 
early dedication of heart to Christ. Thus sur- 
rounded from his earliest years by the best of 
social and domestic influences, he early mani- 
fested that they were blest to him. His life 
gave evidence of increasing love and devoted- 
ness to his Saviour, the fruit of the Holy Spirit’s 
regenerating influence in his heart. About the 
year 1822, being then nearly twenty-one years 
of age, his voice was first heard in our meetings 
for worship, as a minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. His friends acknowledged his gift and 
he was recorded as a minister of the Gospel by 
the Monthly Meeting of Worcester, in the Tenth 
month, 1826, being then in his twenty-fifth 
year. In the same a he was united in mar- 
riage with Rachel Richardson, daughter of 
George Richardson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 
this, as well as in the relationships already re- 
ferred to, he was peculiarly blest. His beloved 
wife was well qualified and was ever ready to 
sympathize with her husband in his religious 
exercises. 

By a long and painful illness he was deprived 
of his beloved partner and wise counsellor in 
1842. In the Twelfth month, 1845, Thomas 
Pumphrey was united in marriage with Isabel 
Unthank, of North Shields. In her he found 
a devoted and loving companion to his journey’s 
end. Thomas Pumphrey’s engagements from 
home in the service of the Gospel were not fre- 
quent. Ackworth school and all its multifari- 
ous interests engrossed the greater part of his 
time and toil as his life-object. In 1845 he 
visited, with the sanction of his Monthly Meet- 
ing, the meetings of Friends in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. In 1850 he joined a portion of 
the Committee of the Yearly Meeting in a visit 
to the meetings of Herefordshire, Worcester- 
shire, and Wales. In 1856, as a member of a 
large Committee appointed by York Quarterly 
Meeting, he took part in the important service 
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of visiting the meetings and families of Friends | the conscientious laborer this was a great help, 
within its limits. In the Ninth month, 1859, | inciting him to diligence in his calling, and to 
he was again appointed to a similar service. In | watchfulness that this confidence should not be 
times of relaxation from his duties at Ackworth, | misplaced, and that it might be warmly recipro- 
when travelling or sojourning for a time in the | cated... These sentiments tended to promote the 
neighborhood of larger or smaller meetings of | harmony, the heartiness, and the community of 
Friends, his lively religious service was often | feeling which marked Thomas Pumphrey’s ad- 
so peculiarly appropriate, that those who knew] ministration. Though tenderly forbearing in 
the surrounding circumstances, could but be-| cases of deficiency, he had an exalted idea of 
lieve that a secret hand had guided him thither, |the teacher’s office, and of the moral and re- 
though the path had seemed to be of his own|ligious qualifications needful for those who en- 
choosing. After having been for several years | gaged in it.” “I well remember,” says our in- 
engaged in business in Worcester, our dear | formant, “ his setting forth, on one occasion in 
friend, on the retirement of Robert Whitaker, | public ministry, the requirement of the Chris- 
offered himself, under a sense of religious duty,}tian teacher, how his will, his impulses, his 
as a candidate for the post of Superintendent of | motives, and his affections, should all be sub- 
Ackworth School. He entered upon the duties | jected to the yoke of Christ, and regulated by 
of the office in 1834. We arg indebted to one| Divine grace. He then proceeded to set forth . 
of the teachers long associated with Thomas | the teacher’s duties, his cares and burdens, his 
Pumphrey for a sketch of his character in this} responsibilities and joys; concluding with the 
capacity. ‘“ From the very commencement of} words, ‘ This is our higher vocation, this is our 
his administration he appeared to me to possess | honorable calling, these are our solemn respon- 
qualities calculated to render him a leading man, | sibilities, this is our blessed reward.’ 
and to inspire his colleagues with confidence.} ‘ He had a discriminating insight into char- 
Under the controlling influence of Divine grace, | acter. Though less intimately associated with 
his self-reliance, prompt decision, and strength | the children than their teachers were, we often 
of will, were of essential benefit to the school,|observed how strikingly correct he was in 
helping him in times of difficulty, and giving | his estimate of individuals, and how wisely he 
assurance to those who were co-operating with | handled the moral delinquent, the insubordinate, 
him. His mind was very suggestive, nor was|or the morose offender. His sympathy with 
he less ready in comprehending the plans and| children gave him much hold on their minds. 
proposals ofothers. These gifts, combined with | I can recall groups of new-comers listening with 
a sound judgment, made him a remarkably able | tearful eyes to his loving words of comfort. He 
counsellor. The teacher in his doubts and dif-| knew how to soothe the fretful, to console the 
ficulties—the officers of the household in their | bereaved, to direct and help the tenderly visited 
various departments—the arcBitect, the farmer,|mind. He well understood the natural joyous- 
the mechanic, in their turn, might all consult} ness of youth, and, possessed of great natural 
liveliness himself, he was eminently qualified 
for ministering to their pleasure. One marked 
feature in his character was his ability in emer- 
gencies. Whilst he greatly valued the help and 
support of the Committee, he did not shrink 
from undertaking responsibility himself. 

“In any case of sudden illness or alarming 
accident, he knew at once what to do. When 
sickness prevailed ip the school he was emi- 
nently calm and collected. His movements, his 
directions, his looks, all denoted this, and in- 
spired confidence in those who looked up to 
him for counsel, direction, or support. Nor can 
I forbear to mention his wonderful composure 
beside the dying bed. Such occasions drew him 
forth in aremarkable manner. He sympathized 
with, and comforted the stricken relatives. 
His ministry was at such times of a very strik- 
ing character. Nor was this character confined 
to such occasions. At times in our meetings 
for worship, and more frequently at the First- 
day evening readings, he was instructively en- 
gaged in the exercise of his gift. He had 
largely the power of adapting his language to 
his youthful audience, and of drawing lessons 
for children from any portion of Scripture read. 










































either by confirmation of their own plans, or by 
some new suggestion from him. As the head 
of our little community, his influence pervaded 
all its multifarious concerns. His was no de- 
partmental service. He was interested and 
helpful in every thing connected with its effi- 
cient working and the welfare of the school. 
The teachers could scarcely fail to be improved 
by the clear and comprehensive views taken by 
our beloved friend of the science of education. 
It was not the present alone of the school-boy’s 
life that he considered; his practical mind 


had to be diligently imparted ; but more than 
that, the mind had to be trained, ideas implant- 
ed, habits observed and regulated, nicest and 
religious principles to be carefully and assidu- 
ously instilled. He was no inconsiderable 
reader; had a well-stored mind; a singularly 
retentive memory, and conversational powers of 
no common order. Though his classical and 
mathematical attainments were limited, he mani- 
fested considerable ability in directing the edu- 
cational arrangements of the school. He re- 
posed large confidence in those under him. .To 
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Varied as was his language, (for he had a rare 
command of words) varied, too, as were the 
illustrations of divine truth, used by him to 
simplify his subject and to arrest and fix the at- 
tention of the children, he never failed to lead 
their thoughts to Jesus. 

‘Often, too, in our First-day evening read- 
ings, he was enlarged in prayer. The children, 
the teachers, the officers, the servants, the va- 
ried interests of the whole establishment were 
presented at the Father’s throne. At the last 
of these readings which he attended he bowed 
the knee, and for the last time, in his official 
capacity, prayed in the name of Jesus for the 
assembled family. Many on whom the burden 
of the day would in some way or other still con- 
tinue to rest, felt their hearts afresh contrited, 
animated, and warmed. Before the meeting closed 
he stood up, and in the fulness of Christian 
love pronounced his parting benediction. ‘It 
was hard for him to sever the last link of the 
chain which had for so many years bound him 
to the Institution. The recollection of the 
trials he had passed through in its service ; his 
conflicts of spirit, his hopes and his fears, his 
joys, his mercies, his rich blessings, all seemed 
combined in one intense feeling in his soul.’ 
Concluding— and now I bid you affectionately 
farewell in the Lord.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 


HARDSHIPS OF THE QUAKERS. 


It costs the Friends not a little money, as well 
as a world of vexation, to keep up their testi- 
mony on the subject of Peace. The rebels 
compel them either to fight, or purchase exemp- 
tion each by payment of $500. We find it 
stated, that the “‘ money to be paid by the Qua- 
kers of Indiana forexemption from military duty, 
will amount toabout $253,000.” The recent 
drafting act of Congress shows them no favor 
on account of their seruples about bearing arms ; 
and from these few facts we can imagine the 
vast amount of expense, hardship and suffering 
to which they must be subjected throughout 
the land. . 

How can this evil be averted? It bears hard 
not only on Quakers, but equally on all who 
share their scruples on the subject of war ; and 
it becomes such persons to devise, if possible, 
some effectual preventive or remedy. The 
shortest, cheapest and only sure way is to create 
everywhere a public opinion that shall supersede 
the bloody arbitrament of the sword. This 
would be the wisest economy, as well as the only 
infallible cure of the evil. Had the Christians 
in our country who believe war to be wrong, 
and cannot conscientiously take the sword, com- 
bined their efforts forty years ago, and spent 
half the money that this single rebellion will 
cost themselves alone, the country would never 
have been brought into its present terrible con- 
dition. 























But how little have even such peace-men yet 


done, or are now doing, to secure “a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished !” 
— part of what they might and should have 

one. 
“testimony” among themselves ; but what have 
they done towards converting the mass of our 
people to the principles of peace? Something, 
we are glad to admit, far more, in proportion to 
their numbers, than any other Christians; and 
yet how small a pittance in comparison with 
what the urgency of the case demanded ! 
ly all other denominations have, alas! little or 
no conscience on the subject ; and if the nation 
is ever brought right on this subject, it must be 
by peace-men increasing their efforts an hun- 
dred fold.— Advocate of Peace. 


Not a hun- 


The Quakers have indeed borne their 


Near- 





From Good Words. 
WICLIF’S VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
(Continued from page 499. ) 
Sad is a word which Wiclif uses in a manner 


which, to the modern Englishman, must appear 
very strange. 
mournful signification, and suggests nothing but 
sorrow and afiliction. 


With us it has an exclusively 


Having only this idea of 
the word, we may well be perplexed on finding 
it asserted that the wise builder’s house fell not, 
because it was founded on “a sad stoon ;’’ that 
Paul rejoices to behold in the Colossians the 
“ sadnesse ” of their faith in Christ ; that Peter 


warns Christians not to fall away from their — 


, 


“ sadnesse;” that hope isa “sad” anchor of 
the soul. But such is Wiclif’s word for firm, 
steadfast, and it*is in fact, the past participle of 
the verb to set. 

Cunning was once a very noble word; used’ 
as a noun it meant knowledge, science, skill ; 
used as an adjective it had a corresponding sig- 
nification. It has been degraded; the crown 
has fallen from its head. To be called cunning 
was once the highest compliment ; the applica- 
tion of such an epithet we should resent as an 
insult, because the word savors of rascality ; its 
better meaning is rapidly disappearing, and 
probably can never be restored. In Wiclif’s 
time it was a word capable of the highest ser- 
vice, and incapable of any base occupation. 
With Wiclif, the key of knowledge is “ the key 
of kunnynge.” Paul has great satisfaction in 
feeling that the Christians in Rome are filled 
with all “ kunnynge;” he thanks God that the 
Corinthians are rich in all “ kunnynge;” and 
in one of the apostle’s most magnificent passages, 
he says, ““Oh, the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and ‘ kunnynge’ of God.” 

Wit, originally synonymous with cunning, has, 
like its synonyme, gone the downward road, 
though not in the same direction. It has not a 
bad sense like cunning, but it has acquired a 
somewhat paltry sense. Wit now shows itself 
for the most part in joking; it used to show 
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itself in every form of intellectual effort ; it is 
now that which makes men laugh, it was that 
which made men think ; in fact, it was wisdom, 
it was understanding. And so, Wiclif trans- 
lates Paul as exhorting the Corinthians not to 
be children in “ wittis;” to be in malice chil- 
dren, but in “ wittis” men. Gal. iii. commences 
thus: “O unwitti Galathianes;” and in Rom. 
xi. 33, we have this question, “ For whi, who 
knewe the witte of the Lord?” 

As it is with families, so it is with words ; 
some go down and some goup. Cunning and 
wit have each fallen from the noblest position ; 
the one has become a knave, and the other a 
trifler. There is, however, one word at least 
which, since Wiclif’s time, has evidently im- 
proved itself, and is now used in better service 
than that which it frequently*discharged five 
hundred years ago. I refer to the word virtue. 
This word Wiclif generally uses in its ancient 
sense of strength; it is his standard word for 
power, whether physical or spiritual, but he uses 
it altogether irrespectively of any moral value. 
The miracles of Christ are, with Wiclif, virtues, 
of which application a remnant exists in the 
Authorized Version, where we read, concerning 


the Saviour, that “there went virtue out of 


him, and healed them all.” But in Wiclif the 
word is of perpetual occurrence. Paul is per- 
suaded that neither angels, nor principalities, 
nor “ virtues,” shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God; and in 2 Thess. ii. 9, he 
speaks of that wicked one, “whose coming is 
after the working of Satan, in all ‘ vertu,’ and 
signs, and lying wonders.” Virtue, we thus per- 
ceive, was ascribed to Satan and other wicked 
beings; virtues were among those elements 
which might tend to separate Christians from 
the love of God; the word has been rescued 
from this degradation, and now has an exclu- 
sively good signification. 

Much the same honorable history pertains to 
the word famous. It has not attained the same 
moral standing as virtue, but still it is so far on 
the side of goodness that we are obliged to use 
its exact contrary— infamous ””—when we 
speak of something particularly bad. But the 
word famous had not, in Wiclif’s time, estab- 
lished itself a good character, for I find that 
oo had a “famous” prisoner called Barab- 

as. 

There is another word which, I think, has 
very probably been degraded, or rather, it has 
been restored to its proper position from a 
higher, which all, excepting very ill-natured 
people, will agree it never ought to have occu- 
pied. I refer to the word leech. Wiclif, in 
common with many later writers, applies this 
term to physicians. The woman with an issue 
of blood had “receyved many thingis of ful 
many lechis;” and instead of “‘ Luke the be- 


are physician,” we have “luk the leche moost 
ere,” 





Wiclif’s version brings before us another 
word, which, unhappily, has suffered in the 
lapse of time. Health is a word which has now 
an almost exclusively physical meaning, or at 
most.a physical and intellectual one. We speak 
of bodily and mental health, and, in a figurative 
sense, we speak of a healthy trade; but we do 
not apply either health or healthy in a purely 
spiritual sense. This, however, is Wiclif's con- 
stant practice. Health is, in fact, his standard 
word for salvation; the knowledge of salvation 
is “ the science of helthe ;” the gospel of salva- 
tion is “the gospel of helthe ;”. the way of sal- 
vation is “the way of helthe.” A thoroughly 
Saxon word instead of the Latin, and a word, 
perhaps, better than salvation in some respects, 
because it seems to carry with it the idea of 
sanctification as well as that of justification, 
which, to most persons, salvation does not; for 
salvation, as generally understood, means deliv- 
erance from some external evil, e. g., hell tor- 
ments. But this word health teaches us to con- 
sider the subjective in religion; it reminds us 
not only of danger, but of danger proceeding 
from disease; it tells us that salvation must be 
wrought in us as well as for us, that it is a sub- 
jective as well as an objective process. It were 
well if this fine word could be restored to its 
former position, if the spiritual could be again 
associated with it; so thatevery man might 
be reminded that, however strong he may be in 
body and in mind, he is not‘in a healthy state 
unless he is a believer in the Son of God. A 
thoroughly religious man is the only healthy 
man. Such is the train of thought suggested 
by Wiclif’s use of this word. , 

« Some of Wiclif’s words have altogether gone 
out of common use. The loss of some of them 
will not, perhaps, be very much regretted; for 
example, “ bilipre,” for which we have “ mea- 
sure:” “ volatalis,” for which we have “ fat- 
lings;” “chepynge,” which is Wiclif’s word 
for market, and which, perhaps, still exists in 
its old signification in Cheapside. We can also 
dispense with “ erthetiliers,” although it is much 
more to the purpose than husbandman ; for why 
a husbandman should be a farmer any more than 
a blacksmith it weuld be difficult to show; 
judge serves as well as “ domesman,” and officer 
as well as Wiclif’s “ maisterful axer,” who casts 
the insolvent debtor into prison ; murderers, too, 
are neither better nor worse than “manquellers,” 
and we understand talents better than “ be- 
sauntis,” and unleavened bread better than 
“ therf loaves.” 

But there are some words the loss of which 
we have reason to regret; such, for example, 
are “ soth ” and “ sothfast.” Truth and truthful 
are as good, but still for words which, happily, 
are in such great request, the more synonyms 
the better. ‘‘Soth” and its kindred terms ap- 
pear often in Wiclif. ‘“Sothli, sothli,” for 
verily, verily ; Nicodemus says to Christ, “‘ Mais- 
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ter, we witen that thou art sothfast;” the 
Ephesians are exhorted “ to stand having their 
loins girt about with ‘sothefastness;’” and 
Paul asks the Galatians whether he has become 
their enemy because he tells them the “ sothe.” 
This word, however, has almost disappeared; 
and what traces are left of it are discreditable ; 
as, for instance, in forsooth, which is a word of 
contempt, and in soothsaying, which is anything 
but.truth-saying. 

If the loss of the word “ sooth” is to be re- 
gretted, much more may we regret the loss of 
the word “ruth.” This is one of Wiclif’s fa- 
vorites; it means compassion, and ‘is a fine 
Saxon equivalent for this Latin word, which has 
superseded it, but is by no means its superior: 
Jesus had “ruth” upon the multitude. And 
now what is left of ‘this werd? -We certainly 
have it; we have it entire, we have it with an 
addition that destroys it—ruthless. What shall 
we say? Is it true that we have lost the “ruth,” 
and are indeed ruthless? Our language, at 
all events, is all but ruthless, seeing that “ ruth” 
is scarcely recognized amongst its words, cer- 
tainly not amongst its leading words. But it 
will be said we have rueful, which is equivalent 
to ruthful. Yes, we have rueful; but rueful is 
not, as tsed by us, the opposite to ruthless; 
that is to say, rueful does not mean compassion- 
ate, unless it be compassion for one’s self. Rue 
and rueful are used exclusively in a subjective 
sense. I do not rue another man’s mistakes or 

misfortunes, but my own; my countenance is 
rueful when I contemplate my own misery, not 
when I contemplate my neighbor’s sorrows. 
Thus, what little of “ruthfulness” is left us we 
keep to ourselves; it has become so scarce that 
we have none for others ; and the word is chief- 
ly kgown by its appearing simply in order to 
deny itself in “ ruthless.” 

According to Wiclif, John the Baptist tells 
the soldiers (whom Wiclif always ‘calls 

“ knyghts”) to be content with their “soudis.” 

These “sondis,” meaning wages, are so inti- 

mately connected with soldiers, that they seem to 
favor that melancholy and discreditable etymol- 
ogy which connects soldier and sell, and which, 
in fact, proclaims a soldier to be a man who has 
sold himself for pay. On this derivation, 
however, I venture to offer no further opinion: 


[To be concluded.] 




























GROWTH IN GRACE. 


There is such a state as growing in grace. 
Not that I believe, in one sense, I am a whit 
better now than I ever was; for in my flesh 
there dwelleth no good thing. The flesh is the 
same that it ever was, and will continue the 
same until laid in the grave. But is there not 
such a thing as knowing more of God, and more 
of the absolute certainty of the truth of the 
gospel? Is there not such a thing as knowing 


to civil yovernment. 
you, the simple march of circumstances. 
ciety exists. Something is to be done, no matter 
what, in its name and for its interests; a law 
has to ke executed, some measure to be adopted, 
a judgment to be pronounced. Now, certainly, 
there is a proper method of supplying these so- 
cial wants; there is a proper law to make, a 
proper measure to adopt, a proper judgment to § 
Whatever may be the matter in | 
hand, whatever may be the interest in question, 
there is, upon every occasion, a truth which 
must be discovered, and which ought to decide | 
the matter, and govern the conduct to be 
adopted. 


pronounce. 





more of Christ, His excellence, preciousness and 
fulness, through. the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit? And will not this advancing knowledge 
confirm and establish our souls, strengthen our 
confidence, promote our happiness, and lead to 
holiness of heart and of life ? 


This growth in Divine knowledge, this know- 


ing more of God in Christ, is caleulated to in- 
vigorate the new man, and thus to keep in sub- 
jection the evil which we feel is ever striving 
for the mastery. Thisis growing in grace, and 
this is grace growing in us. 
grieve the Holy Spirit, this Divine Indweller of 
our hearts. Also to know more of our wretched, 
lost condition, our helplessness and unworthi- 
ness, is growing in grace; for this view of our 
state will cause us to value that precious blood 
that “can alone atone for our sins, and to cleave 
more closely to Christ, endearing Him to the 
heart, and glorifying Himin the life — Winslow. 


Then let us not 





GUIZOT ON GOVERNMENT. 


Is it not forming a gross and degrading idea 


of government to suppose that it resides only, to 
suppose that it resides chiefly, in the foree which 
it exercises to make itself obeyed, in its coercive 
element ? 


Let us quit religion, for a moment, and tutn 
Trace with me, I beseech 
So- 


he first business of government is to seek 
this truth; is to discover what is just, reason- 
able, and suitable to society. When this is 
found, it is proclaimed: the next business is to 
introduce it to the public mind; to get 
it approved by the men upon whom it is to act; 
to persuade them that it is reasonable. In all 
this, is there anything coercive? Not at all. 
Suppose now that the truth which ought to de 
cide upon the affair, (no matter what :) suppose, 
I say, that the truth being found and pro 


claimed, all understandings should be at once | 


convinced ; all wills at once determined ; that 
all should acknowledge that the government 
was right, and obey it spontaneously. There is 
nothing yet of compulsion, no occasion for the 
employment of force. Does i follow, then, that 
a government does not exist? Is there nothing 
of government in all this? To be sure theres, 
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and it has accomplished its task. Compulsion henceforth, free men. A considerable propor- 
appears not till the resistance of individuals] tion of the whole had already obtained their 
calls for it—till the idea, the decision which | freedom, by a process of redemption for which 
authority has adopted, fails to obtain the ap-| the act of emancipation made provision. Ar- 
probation or the voluntary submission of all.|rangements are in progress respecting the pos- 
Then government employs force to make itself| session of lands by the freedmen. This has 
obeyed. This is a necessary consequence of hu-| been the great difficulty from the beginning of 
man imperfection ; an imperfection which re-|this work. No inconsiderable success has, how- 
sides as well in power as in society. There is| ever, attended the effort toward an adjustment. 
no way of entirely avoiding this; civil govern-| As early as September last it was said, “ out of 
ments will always be obliged to have recourse, | ten million serfs emancipated there are nearly 
in a certain degrée, to compulsion. Still it is| four million who have terminated their arrange- 
evident they are are not made up of compulsion, | ments with the proprietors. The greater part 
because, whenever they can, they are glad to do| have done so by private agreement. Out of 
without it, to the great blessing of all; and their | five hundred and twenty-five thousand servants 
highest point of perfection is to be able to dis-| attached to the habitations of the nobles, more 
card it, and trust to means purely moral, to] than fifty thousand have become farmers. The 
their influence upon the undergtanding’: so that, operation of redemption is carried on very ac- 
in proportion as government ¢an dispense with] tively. The bank which is charged with it has 
compulsion and force, the more faithful it isin its | already delivered to the proprietors ten million 
true nature, and the better it fulfils the purpose] silver rubles, which amounts to eight millions 
for which it is sent. This is not to shrink, this] of dollars.” 

is not to give way, as people commonly ery out;| Russia thus returns toward her condition 
itis merely acting in a different manner, in a] seven centuries ago; for, strange to say, as far 
manner more general and powerful. Those} back as the 14th and 15th centuries, Russia was 
governments which employ the most compulsion | in advance, as it respects representative institu- 
perform much less than those which scarcely | tions, of all other European nations, England, 
ever have recourse to it. Government, by ad- perhaps, excepted. And even to this day there 
dressing itself to the understanding, by engag-| are some remains of the old system—some muni- 







- ing the free will of its subjects, by acting by| cipal rights particularly. Intelligent Russians 


means purely intellectual, instead of contract-| know this, and while urging on progression, it 
ing, expands and elevates itself; it is then that] js in the direction of their own earlier modes of 
it accomplishes most, and attains to the greatest organization. That emancipation will be a com- 


objects. On the contrary, it is when a govern-| plete success, is not doubted.—Reformed Pres- 
ment is obliged to be constantly employing its | byterian. 


physical arm, that it becomes weak and re- 
strained—that it does little, and does that little 
badly. 

The essence of government then by no 
means resides in compulsion, in the exercise of : 
brute force; it consists more especially of} A Conference of the Committees and Teach- 
asystem of means and powers, conceived for| ers of First-day Schools of Whitewater Quarter- 
the purpose of discovering upon all occasions| ly Meeting, Indiana, was held at Bethel, on the 
what is best to be done, for the purpose of dis-|4th inst. Reports were read from nearly alt the 
covering the truth which by right ought to| Schools, after whiclfseveral of the Superinten- 
govern society, for the purpose of persuading| dents gave additional interesting particulars. 
all men to acknowledge this truth, to adopt and Schools have beeit Weld the past year at all the 
respect it willingly and freely. ThusI think I| meeting places. The number of pupils in at- 
have shown that the necessity for, and the ex-|tendance was gredtér than in any former year. 
istence of a government, are very conceivable,| A number of instances of religious awakening 
even though there should be no room for com-| in the classes were related by Superintendents. 
pulsion, even though it should be absolutely| At Whitewater School the female pupils greatly 
forbidden.— History of Civilization in Europe,| outnumbered the males; in other places the 
Lecture 5. males were the most numerous. It was thought 
that the attendance of parents and elderly 

RUSSIA. Friends added largely to the interest and suc- 

This month (March) is an eventful month|cess of Schools, classes of this kind being an 
for Russia ; it ends the two years’ service serf-| interesting and important feature in many ofthem. 
age of twenty millions of people. From this|It was evident from the Reports that there has 
time these are possessed of entire personal free- | been a great improvement in the management 
dom. The despotic act of the Czar, Boris Gu-| of First-day Schools since their first organization. 
donof, im the year 1697, is now reversed, and| T. Harrison having just returned from Eng- 





For Friends’ Review. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE, BETHEL, 
INDIANA. 





_ the laboring population of this great empire are,|land, gave a very interesting account of the 
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labors of Friends there in the work of First-| mitted to the extension and support of the in- 
day Schools. The Conference then resolved it-| stitution, and defends it with a zeal that falls 
self into a class on the latter part of the 12th of} ):411, short of madness. This state of thin os 


Hebrews. The 11th of Romans was chosen for a}. : . ; 
lesson at the next meeting in the 8th month. |'@™Presses my mind with an awful solemnity. 

4th mo. Sth. R. |In looking to the future, darkness and desola- 

tion appear to overshadow the nation.” 

Reviewing, after his return to his home, the 
condition of the country, he says :—‘‘It took 
such hold upon me, that sleep, in great measure, 
departed from my eyes for many nights together, 
nor could I dispel the gloom.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 18, 1863. 


SouTHERN FEELING BEFORE THE REBEL- 
LIoN.—By many of our readers the late Nathan 
Thomas, of Indiana, will be remembered as a} Eartuam CoLueGe.—This institution has 
truly devoted Christian, a faithful friend of the | been for several years, and is now, in a prosper- 
colored race, and an indefatigable laborer in the} ous condition, under the efficient management 
cause of emancipation. He travelled extensive-|of W. T. and 8. M. Carpenter, but as these 
ly in the Southern States, including Texas, to} Friends feel the need of rest from their labors, 
investigate the condition of the non-slaveholding | and have resigned their positions, the appoint- 
population, and to make arrangements—which|ment of suitable successors is engaging the 
were successful—for obtaining cotton, cultivated | anxious attention of the Committee. About 
and ginned by freemen. During the long con-|120 students are now at the College—being a 
test at the opening of Congress in 1849, for the} larger number than ever attended any former 
election of Speaker, he was in Alabama and|summer session. That the institution may con- 
Mississippi, and witnessed the intense excite-| tinue to confer the great advantages of a guard- 
ment of that period. He recorded some of thejed literary education upon the youth of Indi- 
impressions then made upon his mind ; and the]ana Yearly Meeting, must be the ardent desire 
condition of our country at the present time] of all who feel interested in the prosperity of 
shows that his anticipations of the future were | our religious Society, and it is earnestly hoped 
as correct as his description of the general feel-| that the places of the retiring superintendent 
ing in the South at that time was faithful and] and matron may be filled by well qualified per- 
true. ; sons. A notice from the Committee appears in 

“T have been in this country,” he wrote,| our present number. 

“ several times before, and sometimes have been 
almost ready to despair of ever seeing slavery} Arp TO THE Freep Propie.—Our private 
come to a peaceable termination. My hope has} accounts from the West represent that the num- 
been that the non-slaveholders—being a large| ber of refugees from slavery was largely in- 
majority of the white population of the South—| creased recently in Tennessee. It is said the 
would become enlightened so as to see that the} government purposes to furnish them with land 
system was sinking them t6 4 level with the|for cultivation, and that seeds and agricultural 
slave ;. that then they would arise and deliver|implements are greatly needed. Our western 
themselves from under its withering influence] friends are giving their attention earnestly to 
by resort to the ballot-box, and by concentrating| this want. “TI rejoice,” writes a correspondent, 
a strong public sentiment against it. But, alas!|“that this is the case, and I desire Friends 
the eommon and lower classes now seem to be as| everywhere to be encouraged in this good work 
warmly in favor of the continuance of slavery, | —thereby evincing to our authorities that though 
as violently opposed to restricting its extension, | we cannot, for conscience’ sake, destroy men’s 
and as clamorous for a dissolution of the Union, | lives, we feel the Chrigtian obligation resting on 
as the wealthy planters themselves. us to do something to save them. Although we 

“The Post Office is subjected to unlawful] should not, and, I trust, do not engage in this 
search, and nothing presumed to be opposed to] work for ostentation, yet it is apparent that what 
slavery is allowed to pass through it. The]is accomplished through the hand of gharity, 
Press of these States is, without exception, com-| will be so much relief to our oppressed govern- 
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ment, and will doubtless meet its cordial appro- 
bation.” 

We are informed that our friend Henry 
Rowntree, of Iowa, has gone to the stations in 
Tennessee, to labor for the moral and religious 
improvement of the colored people. 

A valued friend in the interior of the State 
of New York, writes that Friends there have 
been much interested in preparing clothing for 
the freed people, and adds: “It does not seem 
to me a charity, but a debt we owe, and which, 
in justice, we are required to pay, at least in 
part. These poor people have been long toiling 
for us—suffering hardships, stripes and bondage 
—and we have clothed and,fed ourselves with 
the produce of their unrequited labor.” 

By a recent letter from England, we learn that 
the Appeal from London Meeting for Sufferings 
for contributions to aid the refugees from slavery, 
is likely to find a liberal response, notwithstand- 
ing the strong claim of the suffering population of 
Lancashire upon the aid of our English Friends 
—a claim that has been met in the spirit of true 
Christian benevolence. 

Weare glad to find that the Cincinnati Relief 
Commission continues its active exertions in the 
great jwork. Our western readers, especially, 
will be interested in the following extracts from 
a letter, dated at Memphis the 28th ult., ad- 
dressed to our friend A. M. Taylor, President 
of the Commission, by the General Superinten- 
dent of the Department of Tennessee : 

“The shipment from your Society, to me, by 
‘Dunleith,’ as per bill of lading, &c., has arrived 
in good condition. 

“The sight gladdens our eyes. The hard- 
ware cheers us and those for whom we labor, in 
taking the step beyond mere feeding, clothing, 
and sheltering. 

“We are happy to notjce by the ‘ Commer- 
cial,’ that you have moved in the matter of seeds 
and implements. 

“T. beg you not to be discouraged by our de- 
ficiency in elaborate acknowledgments. It must 
be remembered all these have to come from 
overtaxed brains and hands. Besides, it might 
not unfitly be kept in mind, that those who 
labor around me, encountering all manner of op- 
position, doing all kinds of service, suffering all 
sorts of exposure of health, person and life, 
might quite as reasonabl¥ ask encouragement as 
those who remain at home and give. Let us 
each do with our might, and encourage each 
other as we are able. . . We are greatly pleased 
with Mr. Lambdin’s style of shipment. The 
exactness of marking and billing, makes safety 


of shipment more certain—gives greater facility 
td our receiving and distributing as needed, to 
different posts. 

“If each box as put up, had a list of con- 
tents, and name and place of donor inclosed, the 
Superintendent under whose charge the distri- 
bution is made, could report the good done by 
the articles directly to donors. 


Very respectfully yours, JoHn Eaton.” 





[Notices or Mararaces and Dzarus cannot be in- 
serted unless. accompanied by the names of the 
senders. ] 


Diep, on the 10th of 1st month, 1863, in the 18th 
year of her age, at the residence of her uncle, Jere- 
miah Hadley, near Monrovia, Indiana, Hannan, 
daughter of Milton and Matilda White, (the former 
deceased.) 

She was of a meek and quiet spirit, and by the 
gentleness of her manners had much endeared here 
self to her associates, for whom as well as for her- 
self, she manifested a deep interest that they might 
be weaned from the fascinating things of time and 
sense, and seek those things that fade not away, eter- 
nal in the heavens. Her end was peacefuland quiet, 
She was a member of Center Monthly Meeting, Jas- 
per County, Iowa. 


——, after a lingering illness, caused by paralysis, 
3d month 10th, 1863, Nenemrag Merritt, a worthy 
elder of Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. Y., aged nearly 
ninety-one years. 

Of this dear friend it may in truth be said, that 
from early life he was a faithful’ standard-bearer in 
the “church militant,’ showing unto others that his 
mind was clothed with humility and an unshaken 
trust in divine goodness, which mercifully sustained 
him to the close of his useful life. We reverently 
believe he has been gathered into the mansions of 
eternal rest. 


—, in Monroe, 4th month 2d, 1863, Danret Hon- 
LETT, in the 68th year of his age ; a member of Corn- 
wall Monthly Meeting. Fora year or more he felt 
conscious that his end was drawing near, and grad- 
ually failed from day to day, until he passed calmly 
and cheerfully away. 


, on the 10th of 10th month, 1862, near New 
Elizabethtown, Joun Tomexins Burcess ; a member of 
Mill Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana, in 
the 49th year of his age. 

A few days prior to his decease he spoke at some 
length on the necessity for all to be clear of any 
hard feelings, one against another, and quoted sev- 
eral passages of Scripture to illustrate his remarks. 
Many times, duritg the course of his sickness, he 
made pertinent remarks, on the subject of love 
amongst brethren. He expressed a willingness to 
die ; that his redemption was sure through his Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, saying, “ In looking at it 
it seemed as if judgment would be right, but instead 
of it, it was mercy, all mercy.” 


——, on the 25th of 2d month last, in Crawford 
County, Illinois, Naraan Museravs, in the 67th year 
of his age. 

His illness was short and painful, but easier to- 
ward the close, when, comforted by the “ rod and 
staff” of the Most High, he peacefully entered the 
“valley of the shadow of death.” He wasa member 
of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


——, 2nd month 14th, 1863, at Helena, Arkansas, 
of typhoid fever, Eowarp Samust Norpy«s, in the 
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21st year of his age, son of David and Lydia J. Nor- 
dyke; a member of Whitewater Month] 
Friends, Richmond, Indiana. 


Diep, 3d month 31st, at Barnegat, New Jersey, 
Joun Coutins, an Elder of Little Egg Harbor Monthly 
Meeting, in the 87th year of his age. He was very 


zealous in his attendance of meetings, and was able | selves alone, it might not only have 


Yet how many Christians practically treat 


y Meeting of| the cause of Peace as of little importance to the 


great work of a world’s salvation! Alas! had 
they in season spent in this cause a single 
month’s cost and waste of our rebellion to them- 
averted the 


to attend the last Monthly Meeting previous to his | terrible evils now so heavy upon us, but have 


death ; his illness was short, but he expressed a will- 
ingness to depart. 
ee 
WANTED, 
’ A Superintendent and Matron for Earlham College, 


paved the way to supersede ere long nearly all 
war throughout Christendom. Why, the foreign 
missionary societies in this country will be 
obliged, in consequence of this rebellion, to pay, 


the present incumbents, Walter T. and Susan M.| simply in the increased cost of exchanges, more 
Carpenter, desiring to retire from the Institution at| than would probably have sufficed, with God’s 


the close of the present term, which will end in next 
8th month. Applications may be made to 
TiwotHy NicHoLson, 
4th mo. 18th—3t. Richmond, Ind. 


—_—__-~e> 


blessing on a right, seasonable use of means, to 
prevent the whole avalanche of evils poured by 
this rebellion upon ourselves and the world. A 
view which few Christians will heed just now; 


5 2 Pn . 
NEW-ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING | but they must sooner or later, if God’s promises 


SCHOOL. 
The summer term of this Institution will open on 


respecting the salvation of our race are ever to 
be fulfilled — Advocate of Peace. 
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the 6th of 5th month, on which day all pupils are 
expected to be present. Applications for admission 
to be addressed to the Principal 
Abert K. Smiey, 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 
ac pecliledamercasat 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERIC 
A stated Annual Meeting of the “ Bible Association 


WHAT THE PENNSYLVANIA SEPARATE 
SYSTEM IS. 


The basis of our system is, an individual cell 

a, | Sor every prisoner, and that each prisoner shall 
"| be kept wholly separate from every other prisoner, 
of Friends in America,” will be held at the Commit- day and night, during the ee of confine 
tee-room, Arch Street Meeting-House, on Seventh-|™ent. The thorough separation here spoken of 
day evening, the 18th inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends|must not be misunderstood, however, to mean, 
generally are invited to attend. or to be, as has been charged, “ perpetual soli- 
ee an Canter, Secretary. | tude,” or “ total isolation from the whole world.” 
sian: The law never designed that it should be so, 

Snnhis Ginenitied Mae ten ie and its actual character in its practical working 

ee 5 is very different ‘from this. It is not society in 

It would be a curious and very instructive | itself, or intercourse with his fellow-men (ex- 
calculation that should show how much Chris-| cepting so faras its privation might be salutary 
tiansare taxed for thesupportof the war system. | as a punishment,) that is denounced by the sys- 
The general expenses of our government have|tem, but it is association and companionship 
heretofore been chiefly for this purpose; the | with criminals,—with the depraved and wicked, 
present enormous increase of these is owing |—which, it is believed, the good, both of the 
solely to this‘cause. When our debt was lately} criminal and of the community into which he is 
$350,000,000, it was estimated that the Old|to return upon the termination of his sentence, 
School Presbyterians alone would have to pay|requires should be utterly prohibited. The 
at least seventeen millions, now probably more | social intercourse under this system, is, in point 
than fifty millions, as theirshare. Yetalltheir| of fact, abundantly sufficient for the health, 
contributions for the year were merely $1,710,-| both of -body and mind. Besides that which 
000, of which only about half a million could | takes place between the prisoners and the resi- 
be considered as strictly bemevolent. A like| dent Officers and the Inspectors of the prison, 
calculation would be applicable to all denomina-| by which means each convict receives several 
tions, and the result would throw far into the| visits every day, the following are named by 
shade the pittance they now consecrate either | law as “ official visitors,’ who have a full legal 
to the spread of the gospel abroad, or to its|right to visit the penitentiary and enter the 
support at home. We may be thankful if we} cells of the prisoners whenever they shall think 
get out of this rebellion with adebt not exceed-| proper, to wit: “the Governor, Speaker and 
ing $2,000,000,000, the bare interest on which | members of the Senate, the Speaker and mem- 
would be $120,000,000 a year; and of this,| bers of the House of Representatives, the Sec- 
Christians will have to pay not less that $40,-| retary of the Commonwealth, the Judges of the 
000,000, perhaps twenty times as much as all| Supreme Court, the Attorney General and his 
the followers of Christ on earth have on an| deputies, the President and Associate Judges 
average contributed annually, for the last half| of all the Courts of the State, the Mayor and 
century, to evangelize the world and ten times| Recorder of the cities of Philadelphia, Lancas- 
as much as they are even now giving. ter and Pittsburg, Commissioners and Sheriffs 
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of the several counties, and the Acting Commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating 
the Miseries of Public Prisons.” ‘The last of 
these, as we shall see in the progress of this re- 
port, availing themselves of this authority, are 
untiring in their efforts. to promote the social, 
moral and religious welfare of those confined in 
our penitentiaries and jails. Thus, by our sys- 
tem, instead of the society of the ignorant, the 
degraded and the criminal, whose efforts would 
be directed to dragging them down to still lower 
depths of vice and infamy, than they might yet 
have reached ; we give them that of the virtu- 
ous, the intelligent and the good, who not only 
make it their business to see that they have the 
bodily comforts to which they are entitled, but 
who are desirous of promoting their reformation 
with a view to their own reat good through the 
remaining term of their: lives, and to securing 
society against renewed depredations from them 
after their discharge ; and above all, that they 
may be instrumental, under the Divine blessing, 
in bringing these poor wanderers and outcasts 
into a true sense of their past sinfulness, that 
they may, in condescending mercy, be yet 
brought, by repentance and amendment of life, 
to work out their soul’s salvation. 

There is a keeper to every division of about 
thirty prisoners, and these keepers are selected 
with special reference to their fitness, on the 
score of morals, temper and intglligence. None 
of the keepers, or other officers in the penitenti- 
ary, go armed in any way, there being no occa- 
sion for it, as it is morally certain that no revolt, 
or insubordination, threatening violence, can 
ever take place. Lach prisoner is fully sensi- 
ble that an effort to escape must necessarily be 
unsuccessful, and, therefore, he never broods 
over its possibility, nor devises plans to subdue 
his keeper, or even murder him, if need be, to 
effect it. On the contrary, the whole system is 
one of kindness, it might almost be said, be- 
tween the prisoners, the keepers and the visit- 
ors. The prisoner, knowing he is powerless, 
becomes passive, and there being nothing to 
rouse his vindictive or other evil passions, he is 
soon brought, in his quiet retirement, to view 
his past life in a very different light from what 
he ever did before. 
the bad, which he formerly coveted and enjoyed, 
is shut out from him, his craving for compan- 
ionship soon brings him to enjoy the company 
of the virtuous and good, which he formerly 
despised ; and consequently, the instruction and 
counsel which are extended to him by his vis- 
itor, will meet with a reception and make an im- 
pression which, under: other circumstances, we 
might look for in vain. 
contrition, when the poor outcast is brought to 
abhor himself, and would fain pour out his soul 
before God,—it may be in the presence of his 
visitor and religious instructor,—there is no 
hardened and depraved associate with him, to 





And also, as the soviety of 


And in the moment of 


sneer at his supposed weakness and prompt him 
to reject the proffered mercy. 

Here, also, the rudiments of education can 
well be imparted, and as there is nothing to dis- 
tract the attention, the lessons make an impres- 
sion such as is never witnessed in the communi- 
ty at large, much less in the congregate system 
of imprisonment. Our visitors to the Peniten- 
tiary frequently witness examples of this, which 
are truly remarkable. Many who had grown 
up without any literary culture, not being able 
to write or even to read the simplest matter on 
entering the Prison, in the course of even a few 
months have become capable of writing quite a 
good hand, and of reading with facility. Some 
of them, who in their previous lives had felt the 
process of education to be altogether a repulsive 
task, and therefore had failed to make any ad- 
vance, and had even been brought to believe 
that the ability to read and to write was a mys- 
tery, which was, and always must remain to be, 
beyond their. power to fathom—here find them- 
selves to be capable of comprehending the les- 
sons presented to them; and as the curtain be- 
gins to rise before this supposed mystery, they 
see, as it were, a new world open before them— 
what was formerly a dreaded and repulsive task, 
becomes a pleasant privilege, and they pursue 
with avidity the path to knowledge which is 
thus opened to them. This change in their‘eon- 
dition improves their whole moral character. 
Also, as time would hany heavily on the pris- 
oners if without employment, they freely 
perform the work allotted them, accepting it 
rather as a privilege and a ULlessing, than as a 
penalty, as is the case under the congregate sys- 
tem, whether si/ent or otherwise. And, as it is 
with regard to what may be called common 
school learning, so it is in respect to acquiring 
a knowledge of the mechanic ‘arts there intro- 
duced, being necessarily a few only—such as 
shoemaking, cane-seating of chairs, cabinet 
making and weaving. They soon become mas- 
ters of these, and the task allotted them being 
moderate—after the accomplishment of which 
they are creditedjwith “ overwork”—some indi- 
vidual prisonets,on their discharge, have been 
paid upwards-of 250 dollars, which stood to 
their credit on the books. Ina recent instance, 
a prisoner, on his discharge after a three years’ 
sentence, was so paid 213 dollars. 

There is another point on which we are aware 
that many benevolent minds, who have merely 
viewed the “ Pennsylvania System” theoreti- 
cally, fave felt much apprehension—which often 
amounts to a conviction—which is, that the men- 
tal condition of the prisoners, under its discipline, 
is liable to serious injury. This, we feel author- 
ized to say, is a fatal mistake. We use the 
term fatal, because the adoption of this view 
tends to prevent the general introduction of the 
system, which we think is greatly to be regret- 
ted. A practical acqudintance with its working, 
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campment, and down by the convent of Mar 
Saba, we obtained a complete view of the whole 
hermit burrow, for such it may properly be con- 
sidered. Mar Saba is the very ideal of a desert. 
It lies amid the wilderness of hills, not grand 
enough to be sublime, but only monotonous and 
hopelessly barren. So white are these hills 
that at first they appear to be of chalk, but 
further inspection shows them to be of whitish 
rock, with hardly a trace of vegetation growing 
anywhere over it. On the hills there is some- 
times an inch of soil over the rock; in the 
valleys there are torrents of stones over the 
inch of soil. Between our mid-day halt at Der- 
binerbeit (the highest land in Judea,) and the 
evening rest at Mar Saba, our whole march had 
been in utter solitude—not a village, a tent, a 
caravan, a human being in sight. Not a treeor 
a bush. Of living creatures hardly a bird to 
break the dead silence of the world, only a large 
and venomous snake crawling beside our track. 
Thus, far from human haunts, in the heart of 
the wilderness of Judea, lies Mar Saba. Fit 
approach to such a shrine! Through the arid, 
burning rocks a profound and sharply-cut chasm 
suddenly opens and winds, forming a hideous 
valley, such as may exist in the unpeopled 
moon, but which probably has not its equal in 
our world for rugged and blasted desolation. 
There is no brook or stream in the depths of 
the ravine. If g torrent may ever rush down 
it after the thunder-storms with which the 
country is often visited, no traces of water re- 
main even in early spring. Barren, burning, 
glaring rocks alone were to be seen on every 
side. Far up on the cliff, like a fortress, stand 
the gloomy, windowless walls of the convent ; 
but along the ravine, in almost inaccessible 
gorges of the hills, are caves and holes half-way 
down the precipice, the dwellings of the hermits. 
Here, in a den fit for a fox or hyzena, one poor 
soul had died just before our visit, after five- 
and-forty years of self-incarceration. Death 
had released him, but many more remained, and 
we could see some of them from the distant 
road as we passed, sitting in the mouths of their 
caverns, or walking on the little ledges of rock 
they had smoothed for terraces. Of course their 
food (such as it is) is conveyed to them, or let 
down from the cliffs from the convent at need- 
ful intervals. Otherwise they live absolutely 
alone—alone in this hideous desolation of na- 
ture, with the lurid, blasted desert for their sole 
share in God’s beautiful universe. We are all, 
I suppose, accustomed to think of a hermit as 
our poets have painted him, dwelling serene 
in 


proves this apprehension to be wholly unfound- 
ed. Close observation, specially directed to this 
point, with carefully prepared tabular state- 
ments of the mental condition of each prisoner 
on entering and on leaving the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, (as also at intermediate periods) kept 
for a series of years, have fully established the 
fact, that the prisoners, instead of being injured, 
have been decidedly improved in this respect. 

dis Result.—From the foregoing positions the 
result may thus be summed up: That many 
of those who entered the Penitentiary without 
any proper sense of their responsibility to their 
Creator, or their duty to their fellow creatures, 
have, as we trust, through the Divine blessing 
accompanying the instrumentalities surrounding 
them, attained to clear views and conscientious 
convictions on these peints, and have gone forth 
into the world with firm resolves that—their 
Maker strengthening them—they would thence- 
forth do nothing which would grieve His Holy 
Spirit or wrong their fellow men. And that 
most of those who entered nearly destitute of 
learning, even in its simplest form, and without 
a knowledge of any trade by the pursuit of 
which they might be able to secure an honest 
maintenance, have emerged greatly improved in 
both these respects, and better fitted for the du- 
ties and responsibilities of life—Journal of 
Prison Discipline. 











































From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A DAY AT THE DEAD SEA. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
(Continued from page 501.) 


It was a glorious morning at Mar Saba. By 
four o’clock we were all dressed and breakfast- 
ing while our tents were taken down, and some 
twenty or thirty mules and donkeys first caught 
and then laden. A merry and pretty scene is 
the departure from a camp; and then, on those 
bright dawning days, the sense of life and 
health becomes an almost exuberant happiness. 
We learn there at last—what so many of us 
forget after childhood—that simply to exist in 
health is a blessing and a joy}. to breathe the 
morning air, awakened from the sound slumbers 
of real fatigue—to eat rough: food with keen 
appetite—to mount the willing, spirited Syrian 
horse, and start for the long day’s travel with 
the sun mounting into the cloudless sky of 
Palestine, and the wide wilderness of hills 
stretching around and away as far as eye can 
reach ;—all this is joy of itself. We feel in- 
clined to say, as the scheik did to Layard, “Oh, 
sorrowful dwellers in cities! May Allah have 
merey upon them! Is there any kef like this, 
to ride through the flowers of the desert?” 
Truly7it is better thus (once in a way, at all 
events,) than to be forever, “ with blinded eye- 
sight, poring over miserable books.” 

As we rode out of the'little valley of our en- 


“ A lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade,” 


undisturbed by all the ugly and jarring sights 
and sounds of our grinding civilization. Sleep- 
ing calmly on his bed of fern, feeding on his 
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pulse and cresses, and drinking the water from| pull up; but these Syrian horses, accustomed 
the brook. ‘ to be ruled by the voice, consider any touch of 
“ He kneels at morn and noon and eve, the rein only an instigation to further speed, 
He hath a cushion plump, — and.if it be tightened severely they immediately - 
he the moss that wholly hides run restive. In a moment my hitherto amiable 
¢ rotted old oak stump. steed had taken the bit between his teeth, and 
But the hermits of Mar Saba, how different | struck off at fullest pace into the desert at right 
are they from him who “‘ssoiled the Ancient|angles to our track. “Ali! Ali! Moosh 
Mariner? No holy cloisters of the woods, and|Tahib!” (Not good!) I shouted; but Ali 
sound of chanting brooks, and hymns of morn-| never dreamed of looking behind, but disap- 
ing birds—only this silent burning waste—this| peared from my sight, still brandishing his 
“desolation deified.” It seemed as if some| djereed, and complacently screaming, “Tahib!” 
frightful aberration of the religious sentiment] at the top of his voice. It was not a pleasant 
could alone lead men to choose for home, temple, | position. I was being carried as fast as my 
prison, tomb, the one spot of earth where no} horse could bear me into the trackless wilder- 
flower springs to tell of God’s tenderness, no} ness. I had lost all command of him, nobod 
soft dew, nor sweet sound ever falls.to preach | having informed me of the talismanic “La! La!” 
faith and love. (No! no!) “ Schwoi, schwoi,” (gently, gently!) 

There are many such hermits still in the} which would soon have brought him to rea 
Greek Church. I have seen their eyries perched|son. After a considerable run, I fortunatel 
where only vultures should have their nests, on| spied to the righta track where the sand evi- 
the cliffs of Caramania, and among the caverns] dently lay thick, and with some hard sawing, I 
of the Cyclades. Anthony and Stylites have| guided the horse into it, and brought him toa 
left behind them a track of evil glory, along} standstill. From thence we tracked our way 
which many a poor wretch still “crawls to| back eventually into the road, where the cara- 
heaven.” Is it indeed easier to do “some great} van was still in sight. These undulating and 
thing ””—to make some wondrous life-long sac-| yet monotonous plains are most perplexin 
rifice, or suffer some terrific martyrdom for] places, and it is the easiest thing in the woitd 
God’s sake, than simply to obey the law of| to lose one’s self in them. 
love to him and our neighbor? How can it be (Te be continued.) 
that when these monstrous sacrifices are asked 
by any creed, however base and low (like the 
Paganism of India,) the victims are never want- 
ing, and where the sole demand is, “ give me 
thine heart,” there is no response, or buta poor, 
faint, miserable one? Shame on us that so it 
should be! 

On we rode past the defile of the poor her- 
mits, and out upon the hills beyond Mar Saba. 
Steep hills they were; and for four hours little 
time had we to attend to anything but our 
horses’ feet, and how we could keep ourselves 
from slipping off as they scrambled like cats, 
up the formidable acclivities. At last we came 
out upon a sort of undulated plain, where it was 
possible to canter forward, and of course the 
party soon started on a gallop, which came near 
costing me rather dearly. One of the ladies 
having ridden in advance, the old scheik, in 
great excitement and delight, raced alongside 
of her, shouting, ““Tahib! Tahib” (Good! good!,) 
and evidently marvelling at the equestrianism 
of an Englishwoman on her awkward saddle. 
Fired with laudable ambition, I went after them; 
the lady gradually fell back, and Ali and I rode 
on galloping at considerable pace, while he 
screamed louder and louder, “ Tahib! Tahib! 
—katiyeh!” and threw his spear in the air. 
Finding at last, however, that the Arab’s fihe 
horse was inevitably beating the hack supplied 
me by our dragoman, I arrived at the sage res- 
olution of stopping before we had left the cara- 
van too far behind. Accordingly, I tried to 













































———<or 
SILK AND THE SILK-TRADE. 


Some time ago, a chemist pointed out that it 
would be easy to detect fraud in woven 
by means ofa simple test—that' is, by dipping 
samples of the articles into a chemical solution 
which would dissolve all the cotton, and leave 
the silk or wool uninjured. It is well known 
that silk and woollen goods, so called, are 
offered for sale which contain more cotton than 
is fair to the purchaser, and by this method the 
amount of adulteration or of substitution may 
be ascertained. A solution of ammoniuret of 
copper dissolves Gotton quickly ; after a time, 
it dissolves silk alsg. By this means, therefore, 
silk can be reducgd to a pulpy state; and M. 
Ozanam, a French chemist, taking advantage of 
this fact, informs the Academy of Sciences that 
he is experimenting as to the possibility of 
manufacturing silk without the trouble of spin- 
ing orweaving. The silkworm produces a soft, 
gummy thread which gradually hardens, and 
the proposal is to imitate nature, and to 
draw out threads of any required thickness from 
a mass of silk-pulp. This might be called silk- 
wire-drawing ; and if M. Ozanam succeeds, we 
may expect to see silk-cloth made by a process 
of pouring out and passing between rollers, 
somewhat after the manner of sheet-lead. 
Other applications suggest themselves; and if 
the silk-pulp ean be hardened on drying, it 
might be manufactured into ornamental and 
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useful articles for which gutta-percha is now 
used. At any rate it seems probable that the 
demand will increase, and we observe that 
South America is about to add to the supply. 
Some of the lands along the Rio de la Plata and 
Uruguay are well suited for the growth of the 
Palma Christi, or castor-oil plant, on which 
one species of silkworm thrives to a remarkable 
degree ; and the climate is so favorable, that 
six crops of cocoons may be gathered in a year. 
The importance of the silk-trade may be 
judged of by a few particulars concerning the 
produce of Europe only. In an ordinary year, 
the silk crop of Italy, including Southern 
Tyrol and the canton of Ticino, amounts to more 
than 100,000,000 pound’s weight, worth, accord- 
ing to quality, from fifteen pence to half a 
crown a pound. The total value is thus seen to 
be of great importance ; and ‘from that a notion 
may be formed of the loss arising from the silk- 
worm disease, a disease for which no effectual 
cure has yet been discovered. In an average 
year, Lombardy alone produces 30,000,000 
pounds of silk ; in the year just past, the quan- 
tity was not more than 10,000,000 pounds. 
The utilizing of silk-pulp will effect a great 
economy, as all kinds of silk-waste and silk-rags 
can be dissolved, and reconverted.— Chamber’s 


Journal. 
———_—<0 


THE WEDDING GUESTS. 
“Lovest thou me more than these!” John xxi. 15. 


The feast is spread, the Master waits, 

And North, and South, and East, and West, 
There issues through the golden gates, 

A welcome to each wedding guest. 


Where are they? Sure a crowd should throng, 
This festal day, the royal board; 

Yet, silent is the joyful song,— 
No answer to a gracious Lord! 


Hark! murmurs and excuses rise, 
And sordid care hath stronger charm ; 
One turns him to his merchandise, 
Another pleads his thriving farm! 


Around an Idol’s shrine they sing, 
Upon its idle worship bent, 

Nor heed the summons of thg King, 
And scorn the messenger He gent. 


Will ye not hearken and draay flear ? 

Behold ! still waits an open door! 
Wake, slumberers, rise, and waking, hear; 

Ah ! have ye never heard before ? 

* “ * * * 

Into the city’s lanes, the cry 

“‘ All things are ready,” rolls along; 
Highways and hedges wandering by, 

Far sweeter than an angel’s song. 


And lo! they come ! the deaf, the lame, 
The broken-hearted and the blind; 

They only know the Lord by name, 
Yet not the lamest lags behind. 


Wrapped in the fair and seamless dress, 
All suited to their regal home, 

Safe in a Saviour’s righteousness, 
Behold the eager wanderers come. 


Just as they are, in all their need, 
In poverty and sore disease, 
Hunger and thirst, they only plead, 
Lovest thou the Lord, then, more than these? 


Who nothing hath—hath nought to bring, 
So enter, sinner,—take thy rest — 
Trust in the word of Christ our King, 
And be a welcome wedding guest. 
Anna SHIPTON. 


+e 


WAITING FOR SPRING. 


Waiting for spring—the mother watching lonely 
By her sick child when all the night is dumb, 
Hearing no sound but his hoarse breathing only, 
Saith, “ He will rally when the spring days come.” 


Waiting for Spring—Ah me! all nature tarries, 
As motionless and cold, she lies asleep ; 

Wrapt in her green pine robe that never varies, 
Wearing out winter by this Southern deep. 


The tints are too unbroken on the bosom 
Of these great woods,—we want some light green 
shoots ; 
We want the white and red acacia blossom, 
The blue life hid in all these russet roots. 


Waiting for Spring—The hearts of men are watching, 
Each for some better, brighter, fairer thing ; 

Each ear a distant sound most sweet is catching, 
A herald of the beauty of his Spring. 


Waiting for Spring—The nations in their anger 
Or deadlier torpor wrapt, look onward still, 

Feel a far hope through all their strife and languor, 
And better spirits in them throb and thrill. 


Waiting for Spring—Poor hearts, how oft ye weary! 
Looking for better things and grieving much ; 

Earth lieth still, though all her bowers be dreary, 
She trusts her God, nor thrills but at his touch. 


It must be so—The man, the soul, the nation, 
The mother by her child ; we wait, we wait, 
Dreaming out futures—life is expectation, 
A grub, a root that holds our higher state. 


Waiting for Spring—the germ for its perfection, 
Earth for all charms by light and color given ; 
The body for its robe of resurrection, 
jouls for their Saviour, Christians for their heaven. 
— Spectator. 


—— 


“ The prayer, the wish, the thought, 
The faintly spoken word, 
The plan that seemed to come to nought, 
Each hath its own reward. 


Reward, not like the deed,— 
That poor weak deed of thine; 

But like the God, Himself, that gives— 
Eternal and Divine.” 


——_<99—-——___. 


FAITH AND WORKS. 


Faith is the compass by the which to steer 
The vessel of our Works; the wise and brave 
Cannot without this guide the good ship save 
From dangers which the best have much to fear. 
Works are the ship whose voyage were in vain 
* If undirected she should go astray, 
Nor by that compass kept to her right way, 
The haven of her pilot’s hopes attain. 
Works without Faith are words devoid of sense ; 
Faith without Works, a meaning not conveyed 
For want of language to express it by: 
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Works without Faith, an empty casket whence 
The precious essence it should keep has strayed ; 
Faith without Works, that essence lost thereby. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 























































fensible remissness” of the Government respecting 
the fitting out of the Alabama, to wound and em- 
bitter the feelings of the Northern people, as it would 
do those of Englishmen, were the cases reversed. 

A Frankfort (Germany) paper states that Earl 
Russell has addressed a dispatch on the Polis ques- 
tion, to Russia and the other Powers, parties to the 
treaty of Vienna, suggesting an immediate amnesty 
in favor of the insurgent Poles, the fulfilment of 
promises made by Alexander I. in a proclamation to 
the Poles in 1815, and the immediate convocation of 
the Polish Diet. 

A memorial respecting the seizure by Commodore 
Wilkes, in the neighborhood of the West Indies, of 
the British: steamer Peterhoff, ostensibly bound from 
London to Matamoras, Mexico, on suspicion of a 
purpose to violate the blockade, had been presented to 
Earl Russell, who said it should be laid before the 
law officers of the crown, and-have immediate at- 
tention. 


Franczs.—The Emperor has published a létter, 
approving of Minister Billault’s exposition of his 
foreign policy; thus indicating that he does not in- 
tend to interfere by force on behalf of Poland. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had previously declared 
officially in the Legislative Body, in substance, that 
France would not act alone in the matter. Prince 
Metternich had arrived at Paris from Vienna, and 
had conferred with the Foreign Minister, it was sup- 
posed on this subject. 


a 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn Inretiicence.—Liverpool dates to the 
28th ult. have been received. 


Great Brirain.—In the House of Lords, Lord 
Campbell inquired when the Southern Confederacy 
should be recognized by England as an independent 
Government. <A recognition, he said, would remove 
the last hope of the North of subjugating the South, 
and materially influence the Federal Government in 
coming to an arrangement with the Southerners. 
The disposition made of the Confederate loan in 
France and Holland, he thought, indicated that the 
Government was there regarded as independent. 
Earl Russell replied that Englapd could domothing 
peaceably to produce a cessation of the war. The re- 
fusal of the offer of mediation by France shows how 
such offers would only provoke greater oppdsition. 
The North is as determined as ever, and a recognition 
of the South at present would be a most unfriendly 
act towards the North. England must therefore wait 
and stand still, and not commit such an act. In the 
House of Commons, Lord Palmerston, in answer to 
an inquiry, stated that communications had passed 
between the Government and the United States, rela- 
tive to the establishment of a convention for the ad- 
justment of complaints of the violation of neutral 
rights, and that he hoped a satisfactory arrangement 
would be made on the subject. John Bright presented 
@ petition from the Union and Emancipation Society 
of Manchester, for an inquiry into the alleged build- 
ing of ships for the rebels; and W. E. Forster gave 
notice that he would formally call the attention of 
the House to the subject. On the 23d, a member 
inquired what the Government was doing on behalf 
of Poland, contending that England had not only a 
treaty right to interfere, but was under a moral 
obligation to do so. Lord Palmerston said that 
although England had a right to interfere, no en- 
gagement had been made in the treaty of Vienna, 
er 1815,) imposing the obligation of interfering by 

orce to compel the execution of the treaty. 

Serious riots had taken place among the unem- 
ployed cotton operatives at Staleybridge, with the 
object, apparently, of obtaining from the relief com- 
mittee an increase of the allowance of food and 
clothing ; which object was partly gained. A number 
of the leaders had been arrested. 

The London Trades’:‘Dnion has drawn up an ad- 
dress to President Lincoln, expressive of approbation 
of his policy and mode of conducting the war. 

The price of the Confederate loan had fluctuated 
considerably, but remained lower than at previous 
advices. It was understood that no portion of the 
money was to be sent to America, being all used to 
provide for present and past expenditures in Europe, 
mostly in England. Those who offered the loan had 
procured and published the opinion of two eminent 
lawyers, that it is no breach of law to advertise the 
loan or sell Confederate bonds; but the London 
Guardian intimates that the opinion touches only the 
point whether the act would be punishable by law, 
not whether any legal rights can be founded upon 
it; and also observes that some persons consider the 
offer only a device of certain creditors of the South, 
to discount debts which they had no other hope of 
making available. It expresses regret at the trans- 
action, as calculated, in connection with the sale of 
ships and arms, the active contraband trade carried 
on through Nassau, and “the culpable and inde- 


Prussia.—The contest between the King and the 
Liberals continued. In the Chamber of. Deputies, 
an amendment to the military law was proposed, 
that the strength of the army in time of peace should 
be fixed by a special law, and the yearly budget of 
military expenses should be based upon that law. 
With a slight addition, the amendment was almost 
unanimously adopted. None of the Ministers were 
present, but the Royal Commissioner, representing 
the Minister of War, declared that the Government 
would not agree to the amendment, and would not 
bring forward an organic law on the military or- 
ganization. 


Russ1a.—An Imperial ukase was published on the 
23d ult., abolishing, for certain local reasoné, all 
relations of an obligatory character existing bétween 
the peasantry and the landed proprietors in the Gov- 
ernments of Wilna, Grodno, Minsk, and part of Wit- 
ebsk. Emancipation is to be completely effected. After 
the Ist of next month, the peasants will no longer 
pay their rent to the landed proprietors, but to the 
government, which will itself pay to the proprietors 
the price of emancipation. 


Aare given of the conflict in 
which Langiewitz"was defeated, showing that the 
Russian army, ®°greatly superior numbers, had 
gradually surrounded his force, and compelled him 
to a battle, which commenced on the 18th ult., near 
Zagoscie. Although partially successful on that 
day, he could not extricate his army from its danger. 
ous position, and therefore divided it into smaller 
detachments, directing them to attempt to escape 
separately. He and his staff passed into Galicia and 
surrendered to the Austrian authorities, who sent 
him to Cracow. A part of the remaining Polish 
force continued the fight at intervals for the next 
two days, but were defeated and dispersed. 

The Central Revolutionary Committee at Warsaw 
published a proclamation on the 21st, announcing 
that it resumed its functions on account of the cap- 
ture of Lamgiewitz, and appealing to the people to 
take up arms. Langiewitz had resigned the office 
of Dictator. The insurrection was reported to be 
still spreading in Lublin. 
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Grerce.—Intrigues for the restoration of the Ba- 
varian dynasty were reported te have been carried 
on in various parts of the country. Several persons 
had been arrested in consequence. 


Laezr.—By the arrival of another steamer, with 
dates to the 2d inst., we learn that the Consul Gen- 
eral of Greece, in London, had received a telegram 
Stating that the National Assembly of Greece had 
unanimously proclaimed Prince William George, son 
of Prince Christian of Denmark, as Cotistitutional 
King of that country, under the title of George I, 
King of the Greeks. 


Inp1a.—Accounts from Calcutta, received in Eng- 
land, mention a report by Dr. Forbes on the cotton- 
gin factory at Dharwar, south of Bombay, as having 
attracted much attention. Tosecure cotton cultiva- 
tion from violent reaction, he considered it necessary 
for India to produce a staple equal to the ordinary 
American, and this was sought to be attained by the 
use of American seed. ' Experimental farms for. this 
purpose were established in 1843-4, and by 1848 the 
cultivation had spread. over 502 acres; 1849 com- 
menced the period of free cultivation ; and ix the 
Dharwar colleetorate there are now 214,310 acres in 
American seed cotton, which is also largely culti- 
vated in two other sections. The want of proper 
machinery for cleaning the cotton was supplied in 
1855, and American seed is now popular with the 
peasants, as yielding more with the same labor than 
the native variety. Many of the peasants are pur- 
chasing gins for themselves. A port is about to be 
established at Sedashegur, by which the cotton of 
the Dharwar district, which resembles middling 
Orleans, the kind most in demand, will reach Eng- 
land in six months, instead of 18 months oritwo years, 
as now. He believes, if the demand for cleaning ma- 
chinery can be fully met, 600,000 acres will be under 
cotton in western and southern India next year, 
which may be expected to yield 160,000 bales. 


Liser1a.—The Legislature of Liberia, at its session 
which closed on the 5th of 2d mo., ratified treaties 
with the United States and Holland, and passed a 
law, to take effect at the beginning of 1865, exclud- 
ing foreign vessels from the coasting trade of the re- 
public. Liberia College opened on the 2d of 2d mo.; 
all the professors were present, and seven students 
were entered. 


Mexico.—President Juarez has issued a proclama- 
tion ordering the seizure and confiscation of the 
property of those who may have aided the invaders. 


Domestic.—The vote on the amended Constitution 
of West Virginia, hes been received and counted at 
Wheeling from 28 of the 48 ‘counties ‘comprised 
within its limits, and gives 17,178 for the amend- 
ment to 418 against it. Including the soldiers’ vote, 
the numbers are 24,874 to 550. The vote last year 
for the original Constitution, which did not provide 
for the gradual abolition of slavery, was in 35 coun- 
ties, 16,797. 

It is stated that the U. 8. Commissioner of Agri- 
culture some time since dispatched a special agent 
to North Carolina to procure some cotton seed for 
experimental planting in the Western States, and 
that the first shipment made by him arrived at New 
York on the 8th inst., and was expected to be ready 
for distribution in a few days. Many applications 
have been made for such seed from Maryland and 
the Northern and Western States. 


Military Affairs.—An expedition consisting of 
nine iron-clad vessels, accompanied by a number 
of other ships, left Port Royal, 8. 0., about the be- 


gining of this month, to make an attack on the fort 
of Charleston harbor. The squadron arrived off- 
that place on the morning of the 5th, and during that 
day the channels over the bar were examined and 
buoyed. A fog the next day compelled a postpone- 
ment until the 7th, on which day, about 1 P. M. the 
nine iron-clad vessels got under way. The plan 
was to attain, if possible, a position north and west 
of FortSumter, which occupies an island within the 
mouth of the harbor, and to make it the main object 
of attack. The other forts and batteries on each 
side joined in a terrific fire, and the vessels replied, 
still meving on, but they were stopped by obstruc- 
tions across the channels, consisting of lines of 
piles, and a net-work of cables, chains, &c., to which 
were suspended weights, torpedoes, &c., and through 
which they were unable to force a passage. After 
& fierce contest of less than an hour, they were or- 
dered to withdraw to a position near the mouth of 
the harbor, and by 5 o’clock, they were out of range, 
and the action ceased. One vessel, the Keokuk, 
was so injured: as to sink the next morning, all the 
crew being previously taken off; four others were 
wholly or partially disabled. Seventeen men were 
wounded on two of the vessels, one of whom died the 
next day. Some damage was apparently done to 
the walls of Fort Sumpter. No attempt had been 
made to renew the attack, at our latest advices, and 
the disabled vessels would probably return to Port 
Royal for repairs. The blockading fleet remains at its 
station. A small land force reached a position on one 
of the neighboring islands, but took no part in the 
action. The principal purpose attained ap to 
be a knowledge of the defences of the harbor, which 
are evidently very formidabje, the artillery being 
both numerous and heavy. 


A rebel force under Gen. Van Dorn attacked the 
U.S. troops under Gen. Granger, at Franklin, Tenn., 
on the 10th inst., and were repulsed, and afterwards 
retreated. A railroad train was captured and plun- 
dered by rebels between Murfreesboro’ and ‘Nash- 
ville, on the same day, and the passengers made 
prisoners. Other indecisive engagements are re- 
ported in the State. 


Gen. Foster, with a small force at Washington, 
N. C. is reported to be surrounded by a much larger 
body of rebel troops, who had possession of the 
river below his post, so as to prevent his receiv- 
ing assistance by boats from Newbern. Reinforce- 
ments left the latter place on the 8th to go overland, 
but the result is not yet known. 


The official report by Admiral Porter of the recent 
attempt to reach Yazoo river from the Missis- 
sippi with gunboats, by way of various bayous and 
creeks leading into Sunflower river, has been pub- 
lished, Some of the passages traversed had never 
been navigated before, even by flat-boats, and were 
exceedingly narrow, and obstructed by fallen trees 
or clumps of growing willows, which it was neces- 
sary to remove. In eight days, they accomplished 
70 miles and returned. They met no resistance at 
first, and for a time overcame that which was after- 
wards offered, both in arms and by felling trees 
across their way, but they were finally compelled to 
turn back when within half a mile of a stream which 
appeared to offera clear passage, the land forces 
which were expected to co-operate having failed to 
reach the place of meeting, although they met and 
aided them in their return. Much cotton remained 
in the region traversed, some of which, belonging to 
the rebel government, was burned or brought away 
by Admiral Porter, and some was destroyed by a 
rebel government agent, to prevent its capture, 
Large quantities of corn were also observed, the 
country being very fertile. 


